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ABSTRACT , 

Since derivatives are more likely to occur in 
expository 6r informational prose than in fictional, litdrary prose, 
a study was conducted to test the hypothesis that systematic 
contextual development of vocabulary is more apt to occur in 
informational selections than in fictional lite.rarjj^ones. The 
"teaching of prefixes and the use of prefixed words'^Lthe Harcourt • 
Brac6 Jovanovitch (HBJ) • Bookmark Reading Program {ll^ were examined 
because at grades 4 through 6 HBJ publishes a separate litesatpre 
reader and a "skills" reader containing only rionfiction informational 
articles (although grade 2 through grade 3 material was also exajnined 
to establish the series !^onsistency) . Results indicated that while 
many opportunities existed for systematic exjfension of children's 
knowledge of some^ prefixes, the skills readers provided few or no 
opportunities for many others. Surprisingly, whilfe the HBJ series 
contained more prefixed words than other series at graded, after the 
split, the skills reader contained fewer, not more, derivatives. Most 
likely the series' heavy use of narrative father than e'xpository 
informational selections produced this result. Serious thought must 
be given to th.^f dominating presence of narrative structure in feading 
instructional material at tttttf^ piddle grad'es level; in fact, the 
dominance of such material may 'be the cause of some of the problems 
students have in reading 'and writing other kinds of prose. (JL) 
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EXPLORING VOCABULARY DEVELOMT IN INFORMATIONAL READING SEI^TIONS: 
IHPLICATIofe FOR IHE CONSIRUCTION OF WdINQ INSIRUCTIONAL SERIES FOR W MIDI3LE GRADES 

Sandra Stotsky ^ 

' ' I, ^ INTRODUCTION 

* « 
The research literature indicates that children's knowle'dge of vord, meanings 

is a major factor in reading comprehension (e.g., Davis, 1971) and that systema- 
tic" teaching of vocabulary is better than no system at all (Petty, Herpld, k Stoll,^ r 
1968) . In order to discover how comprehensively and systematically one sigrlifi- i 
cant category of semantic elements was taught in reading instructional material, 
• Stotsky 1 1981a) surveyed the teaching of prefixes and the use of prefixed words | 
in the pupil readers of six widely-used readihg series, Grades. .2-6. These 'six ,| 
, series were chosen btecause they ranged in terms of date of publication from the ' '} 
1960's through the 1970 's and thus reflected the influence of differing theoreti- 
cal issues on the construction of reading instructional material during the past. ,1-. 
decade, in particular, the value of using unadapted liteiary selections in pre- 
ference to adapted or constructed stories. Several of these series contained a 
high proportion of unadapted literary selections; others contained a balance be- % 
tveen unadapted and adapted or constructed stories. Among other findings, the ■{ 
data revealed that sufficient opportunities for systematic contextual development 
with respect to most prefixes did not exist at many grade levels in these aeries, 
whether or hot the series contained mainly unadapted *li^erary selections or a 
bdlance between adapted arid unadanted ones. Since the frequent use of derivatives 
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is .a dominant feature of expository or informational prose rather than of ficr 
'tiohal, literaiy prose (Stotsky, 1981b 5 Stotsky, forthcoming), Stotsky sug<5es,ted 
that systematic cbntextual development of this component of our vocabulary might 
be more apt to occur in informational selectior^ than in fictional, literary 
selections, whether adapted or not. The purpose of the research reported in' 
this paper was to seek support for this hypothesis. 

PROCEDURES' 

In otder to make a comparison with the data collected ,in the previous study, 
this study examined the teaching of pref ix'es ' and the us^ of prefixed worxJs in 
the "skills" readers of the HBJ Bookmark Reading Program (1979) , because at 
Grades l^-S it publishes a senarate literature reader and a "skills" reader con-, 
taining only "nonfiction inforinational article... . .to help students leam to read, 
to learn." The skills readers in. Grades k-S are of about the same length as 
the pupil readers in the other series. 

The procedures followed in this study were identical to those used in the 
previous study. The definition of the term "prefix" that was used was based on 
Marchand's (1969) definition, prefixes are "bound morphemes which are pressed' 
to free morphemes" (p. 129). All*the reading material in the pupil readers for 
Grades 2 a|id 3 as well as in the skills readers for Grades k-S was read word by 
word tQ ensure that all exemplars of .prefixes taGght in Grades 2 and 3 would be 
.included in the tables constructed fo.r Grades k-6, For each grade level, a 

table was constructed containing all exemplars of prefixes taught at that grade 
level and at previoup grade levels. The tables indicated only the ap^arance of 
a prefixed word (including any of its derivatives), not frequency, since the 
focus of this study, as was the previous one, was on opportunities for expansion 
of word knowledge throvjgh transfer of meaning to similarly' prefixed words. The 
data in the tables were drawn Only from the residing material in the skills readers 
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that required either neaningul 'reading or writing of pref iJced ^ords ; this cri- 
teiion excluded 'words liste«i^for purposes of alphabetizing, stress placement, 
syllabication, etc. 

FINDINqS ^ - - 

Table 1 indicates the total number of different exemplars for each prefix 
<^t each grade level once it is introduc^ or mentioned in the teachers' guides 
or^in the skills readers. The numeral zero , indicates that no exemplars were 
found at that grade level even though the prefix was introduced or mentioned at 
that level or at an earlier one.' While there apijear to be many -opportunities 
for systematic expansion of children's knowledge of words with respect to some- 
prefixes in the skills readers, there are few or no exemplars for many others 
at varying grade levels. Thus, it is not clear that sufTicient opportunities 
for systematic vocabulary development at least with respect ,to prefixed words 
exist in informational writing, if one may generalize from these findings. The 
more 4mpoitant question, however, was how these findings "cm^Ted wUh those . 
•from the original study. 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 



Table 5 indicates^ the total number of different prefixed words appearing 
by grade, level in the skills readers in the HBJ series for Grades 4-6 and con- 
taiijs exactly c6mparable information from the readers in the other series. The 
findings frl?m Grade 3 from all seties are Included to show that before the HBJ 
Reading Serirea separates into a literature reader and a skills reader it contains 
even. more prefixed wdrds lihan the other series. The comparison was startling. 

Instead of a laiger n-junber (or even the same number) of different prefixed words 

\ 

in the I^J sfclll^ readers in comparison to the other series, the data revealed 
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• much smaller number at Grades 5 an< 6 and a comparable number at Grade k with 
respect to only two other series. At this point, if.could^not be concluded that 

• informaiional selections necessarily provide greater opportunities for expanding 
vocabulary systematically, at least with respect to prefixed words, than do 
fictional, literary selections. However, the fact that derlvationally affixed 
words ^ a far more striking feature of adult ex;gositpry or infornatiojial texts 
rathet than of adult literary wo'rks prompted a search for r^^ons that could ac- 
count for the differences that were found between the HBJ skills read era and the 
readers from the other series . 

. First, was it possible that fewer prefixes are taught in the HBJ skills 
• readers, thus reQucing the number of prefixed words that would have been Entered . A 
into the tables? Altogether 15 prefixes are taugjit in th^ skills readers in 
Grades 2-6. The number of prefixes taught in the other ^eries ranges from 1^ in 
the Ginn 36O series to 2? in the Holt series; therefore, ihe number taught in the 
skills readers is not less than the number tau^t in at least one of the other 
series..- Moreover,' the most common prefixes (e.g., d£s-," re-, un ) are taught 
in all series and account fir most exemplars, while the less common prefixes 
taught in the elementary grades (e.g., co-, intra-), which may not be taught in 
all series, ac^jount for only a few exemplars in the series in which they are 
•taught. Thus, it did not appear that. the differences in the number of'prefixed 
words used in the HBJ skills readers and in the other series could be accounted 
for by a difference in the number of preAxSs taught. 

Sjecond, was there something abo^ the nature 'of the infdrnfltional selec- 

in the skills readers / 

tions^hat could account for^Ehisdisparl^? . An examination of all the informa- 
tional selections at Grades 4, 5, and 6 revealed that the jlirase "nonfiction 

s 

informational" covers widely varying types of factual writihg', ranging from, 
in Grade 6 for example, a narrative account of the discovery of the paintings 
in the Altaniia cave in Spain, an expository description of natural and man-made 
towers (p. no), and a biography^ of the dancer Jose Liraon (p. 136), .to, a true 
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stoty about an adventure in- the desert <p. 289) and a newspaper account of a , 
• blitterfly hunt (p. 369). Similar types were found in the readers for Grades 
h and 5. Despite the fact that these are all somewhat different types of ^in- 
formational writing, most of them are primarily narrative in structure, am 
th^e .types accounted for the bulk of the informational selections 'at all 
levels. Less than half of the selections at each grade level pould be judged 
,non-narrative or essay-like in structure and style. 

Could the story-like nature of most of the informational selections in the 
skills readers account for the small-er number of prefixed words in them?jr Was it 
possible that -the vocabulary of narrative informational writing "might be fess ( 
structurally and seraantically complex than the vocabulary of either narrative" 
literary writing or expository informational writing? Studies of style suggest 
some answers to these questions. In a discussion of the textual differences be'- 
tween nominal (or expository) style and verbal (or narrative) style. Wells (1970) 
suggests that nonffnal style typically results in the use ^ Ic^lger words, more 
complex words, and a higher proportion of abstract nouns than does a verbal style 
As deriyationally affixed words are by definition 'complex and longer than their ^ 
base words, one might therefore expect to find more derivatives in expository 
informational writing than in narrative informational writing. And in a discus- 
sion of the differences between what he terms the "informative style" and the 
"literary style," Baucom (1978) states: » 



...the informative style usually makes use of words of very h^ frequency 
- with the addition of infrequent specialized or scientific words. The lite- 
, rary. style tends to make use of words which are less frequent and vhich are 
not technological inr natute (p. 83) . 

Moreover^ frequent repetition of key woids, and of words associated with these . 

words, is 'also a feature of informational writing (Stotsky, forthcoming). Thus, 

one might also expect to find both a simpler and a less diverse vocabulary- in 
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narrative informational writing than in eith)^r^positoiy informational viltlng 
or unadopted literary worics. 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 
If the smaller number of prefixed words in the HBJ skills readers is indica- 

tive of a simpler and a less^ diverse vocabulary in narrative inf (^national writing 

then . 

in comparison to either literary or expository writing, /that in itgelf may he one 

reason for questioning the heavy use of najcrative informational selections for • 

teaching children how to read informational writing. But there are perhaps more 

powerful reasons/ In true stories, biographies, or even expository narratives 

(e.g., explanaUons of how to make something), the order t>f material is chiefly 

chronological, whereas in expository infonnationsfl. writing, other kinds of logical 

• o^er;-^nd to govern the sequence of ideas and^acts. Moreover, .expository style 

entails significant differences in discourse structure at the* sentence level as^ 

.well as at the level df the whole text^ For exaijple, Boder (l9«fO) found a far 

higher number of attributive adjectives per verb in scientific nriting than in • 

fiction. Ukrber (I962) notes in his research on modem scientific prose the 

^/^requent use of the passive voice. Wells (1970). suggests^ibat "nominal" sentences 

are apt to contain fewer .clauses per sentence than "verbal" ^sentences because 

^'npminalizati on replaces conjunctions by preposition?,!', resulting in/lgreater 

density within a clause. Kinileavy (1980), in a discussion of "referenck discourse, 

also points out such feattq^es of scientific style as the^se of the ^siv^yoice, 

the presence of multiple modifiers, and the avoidance of first person pi'.onouns. 

^ , • ' • . ' , F ) 

Thus, differences between narrative informational writing and literary exposi- 

^ Jory Writing occur at. the level of both vocabulary arid sentence and text struc- 
/ ture and strongly suggest a need to evaliiate the heavy use of narrative informa- 
tional selections for teaching children how to read informational wri^ting. 

It must be emphasissed at this point that the use of narrativa informational 
selections for instruction in reading informational writing is nOt confined to 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 in the HBJ skillq readers or even to the HBJ reading aeries 
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alone. Many of . the infonnational selections in the HBJ skills- leadeite for 

Grades ? and 8 are^^also narraUve in stiucture? so, too, are panyv of the informaw 

" . many* 

tignal selectioijs in the pupil .^readels $orjjSrades..4-a'.W«tber Beading series 

recent . ^ and 

(e.g., see the most/reading urograms pub^shed by Ginn aivd.Co. /Houghton Mifflin 

'This meansV of course,'. that an extremely large 
woportion of all selections in these c5the3| series is narrative in structure 
since most of the selections in their readers are litera^ in nature to l?egin with. 

Serious thought must be |iven to the dominating presence" of^nanative struc- 
ture in reading instruq-tional material at the middle school level, even when 
some of these seleetiois ar^ designed to provide information.'^ Host of the writing 
that students need to read at all educationsa levels is expository in~^ature; 
so is. most of what they need to read aS adults (e.g., civic dacumenl^s, nevlspaper t 
editorials, business memos -or reports) . If one of the major purposes, of reading ' 
instruction<,is to help students learn how to read the kirri of reading materials 
they need, to read for further learning and for infbtmed citizenship, then most 
. current developmental reading programs ma^r not be giving students enough exppsure ^ 
to- a wide range of expository vocabulary or enough, opixjrtuni ties to learn how 
to grasp the sifucture* of writing in which, ideas and facts follow each other 
^in a logical rather than a chronological sequence, . - .• . 

It is<(^ssible,that the difficulty many students in the middle gpdes have 
'in reading their science, mathematics, language arts, and social stud\s textg - 
.^efl9^, in part, the possibility that in their 'reading cla^sses they ai^ being 
tau^t r|imarily how to read narrative^writing rather tfian pieces (tf expository 
^l^ll^''^^*^®^^"^^'^ structure and style to the reading .material in their 
academic subjects; Further, some of the difficulty students have in learning • 
how to write essays in their language arts or composition classes throu^out 
the upp^ elementary and sfecondaiy grades may al^ reflect the possibility that 
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they have been' infrequently, exposed to models of 'short, complete, and vell-writfen 
essays similar in 'quality to the literature in their developmental reading -pro^ 
grams. Educators and publishers need to discuss what kind of writing jniddle 
grade students should be taugh^ to read in developmental reading programs^, even 
ir*what they should be taught to, read is not what these students" choose to ' 
read according to librarians' surveys." The question of whether 'of not 

ftxpository writjftig provides for more systematic contextual development of vocabu- 
lary than does literary writing may be far les^ important than the differences we 
know . exist between exposUory and^ narrative writing. A balance- betwee;i narra- 
tive and expository writing in developmental reading programs may be just as 
impoiftant for students^ growth in. reading /and writing) as a balance between 
fi ctional'. and nonfictional- writing. 
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WHBER OF DIFFERENT EXEMPLARS OF EAGH PREFK 
IN HIE HBJ REAIERS FOR GRADES 2 and 3 AND SKILLS READERS FOR GRADES ^-6 
AFTER THE PREFIX IS INTRODUCED OR JffiNTIONED FOR TEACHING 
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Table 2 

3tal number of hefferent exemplars- of all prefixes 
i;n^the reaTers for grades 3-6 in' seven Riding series 

AFIER A PREFK IS FIRST INTPOHJCED OR MENTIONED FOR^TEACHING* 



Series 


A & B 
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G 360 


S-F 
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G 320 


HHJ- 


Grade 3 


17 


2k 
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13 


15 


20 


34 


Grade k 


37 


66 


■ 66 


37 


. 72 
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Grade 5 
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50 


Grade 6 


106 


^96* 


137 




156 


' 159 


. 69 



' ' ~w ~ . .^^^w uciicts ^JL^OO^ • 

(2) Macmillan Reading Prpgram, Revised Edition (1970) 

(3) Ginn 360 Reading Series (1970) 

(4) Scott Foresman Reading Systems (1971,-1972) - 

(5) Holt Basic Reading Sys.tea (1973) 

(6) Ginn 720 Reading Series (1976) 

(7) HBJ Bookmark Reading Program Skills Readeri' (1979) 
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